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EDWARD EDWARDS. 


Born DECEMBER 14TH, 1812. 


‘AY Stern, strong soul, whose life of sacrifice 

Lives little on the lips of men; who fought 

For larger life and knowledge, wider thought— 

And reaped the sorrow earth bequeathes the wise. 
Here, silently, with seaward gazing eyes, 

Thou watchest, toil and tempest over-wrought, 

Until the dawn thy seeking spirit sought 
Above a newer England shall arise 


Among the highways of the world thy name 
Vibrates no sounding echoes ; men forget 

The lights that cleanse the darkness of their way; 
But there is grandeur passing sound and fame 
About thine island quiet clinging yet, 

Who built through,darkness for a broader day. 


W. C. BERWICK SAYERS, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


EDWARD EDWARDS CENTENARY. 
MEETING AT BLOOMSBURY SQUARE. 


The 14th December will be the centenary of the birth 
of Edward Edwards, and as already announced in the 
programme of this Session’s Meetings special attention 
will be given to the event. Unfortunately it has been found 
impossible to arrange a joint celebration in London with 
the Library Association, but an Edward Edwards Meeting 
will be held at 24, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., on Wednesday, 
11th December, at 7.30 p.m. 

The President of the Association, Mr. Henry T. Coutts, 
will deliver A brief Memorial Oration. 

This will be followed by a paper entitled “ Those 
Without: A Consideration of the Membership of the 
L.A.A.,” by Mr. H. G. Sureties. 

There will also be a discussion on the proposal formu- 
lated by the South Coast Branch relative to Staff 
Exchanges, which will be opened by Mr. W. C. Berwick 
Sayers. (See The Library Assistant, Nov., 1912, pp. 211-215). 

This will be an evening full of interest to members, for not only will 
there be the opportunity of paying a slight tribute to the memory of the man 
who did so much for the Public Library Movement, but there will be further 
the tempting prospect of two enjoyable general discussions on subjects in 
which all have an interest. 


MIDLAND BRANCH. 


Nominations for Officers and Committee for 1913, must reach the under 
signed not later than December 20th. Nominations must be in writing, 
signed by the proposer and seconder, each of whom shall be either a Fellow, 
Member or Associate of the Branch. Retiring Officers and Committee are 
eligible for re-election without re-nomination. 

F, J. PATRICK, 
Hon. Secretary of the Midland Branch, 
Central Public Library, Birmingham 


SOUTH COAST BRANCH.—PRIZE SCHEME. 

It will be remembered that Mr. H. D. Roberts has kindly offered £1 Is., 
and Mr. Councillor J. C. Wright has been good enough to offer 10s. 6d., as 
prizes for the best essays on certain subjects, open to all members of the 
South Coast Branch. The Committee have decided, with Mr. Roberts 
approval, that his prize be divided into two prizes of 10s. 6d. each; one for 
the best essay submitted by a senior, the other for the best essay by a junior, 
upon one of the following topics 

** LIBRARY CO-OPERATION.’ (This should deal with what might be 
done, not with what has been done) 

SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF INCREASED 
ASSISTANCE TO THE COMMUNITY 


Lao 


Mr. Wright's prize of 10s. 6d. will be given for the best essay on :— 
“MODERN POETRY.”’ 

Essays should be not more than 3,000 words in length, and, if possible, 
typewritten. Each competitor must adopt a pseudonym, which should appear 
at the head of the essay, the name and address of the competitor, together 
with the pseudonym adopted, to be placed in a sealed envelope, which will 
not be opened until after the decisions have been made. Competitors for 
Mr. Roberts's prizes must also add to their pseudonyms ‘‘ senior’ or 
**junior’’ as the case may be. Essays must be delivered to the Hon 
Secretary of the South Coast Branch (Mr. A. Cecil Piper, Public Library, 
Brighton), not later than 30th April, 1913. 





YORKSHIRE BRANCH: PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The Annual Meeting of the Yorkshire Branch will be held at Leeds on 
Thursday, January 9th, 1913, at which Mr. H. RUTHERFORD PURNFLI 
will be the principal speaker. 


EDITORIAL. 


Edward Edwards Centenary.—Few men whose memory 
deserves to be honoured, are so little known to the world at 
large as Edward Edwards, the pioneer worker of the Public 
Library Movement. It is fitting therefore that librarians to 
whom he is known, and for whom his life work has opened 
up so extensive a ground, should do as much as possible to 
celebrate the date of his birth on its hundredth anniversary. 
The Library Assistants’ Association is sending to Niton, in 
the Isle of Wight, a wreath to be laid on his grave on 
December 14th, and another wreath is being sent by the 
Library Association. On our “ Announcements” page will 
be found details of the Meeting to be held at 24, Bloomsbury 
Square, the key note of which will be the celebration of the 
memory of Edwards. In addition, an Edward Edwards 
Dinner is being arranged in Manchester, on December 13th, 
to which the L.A.A. will send delegates. It is our bounden 
duty to pay these humble tributes to the memory of this man 
who led a life so lonely and yet so devoted to a cause which 
he knew to be of far-reaching influence on the lives of men; 
but we hope that they will lead to a wider publicity, that the 
nation may share in honouring the man to whom it owes so 
much. 

Non-Municipal Libraries.—In the September number 
of the Library Assistant we referred to a proposed Report 
on the hours, salaries, and conditions of work of assistants 
in non-municipal libraries, in continuation of the similar 
Report on municipal libraries published by the Library 
Assistants’ Association last year. At the last Council 
meeting it was decided that before putting the work of the 
Report in hand it would be advisable to make an effort to 
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secure a larger membership of the Association from non- 
municipal libraries. With this object in view the Committee 
that has the matter in hand, recommended the formation of 
a non-municipal section of the Library Assistants’ Associa- 
tion, which, by means of meetings for the discussion of 
matters of interest to this section, will enlarge the scope of 
the Association’s work, and, with an increased membership, 
will help to make the Report more authoritative. A _ pre- 
liminary meeting of non-municipal members is to be held, to 
arrange the constitution of the new section, and at the 
earliest possible date a general meeting will be convened, to 
which non-municipal library assistants will be invited from 
all the available libraries. It is hoped, too, that all such 
libraries in the country may be circularised, in the same 
way as has been lately done for municipal libraries by the 
pamphlet on “ Progress in Librarianship.” There has been 
a feeling that public library work dominates the meetings of 
the Association too much to the exclusion of work in other 
libraries. This may be due to the small proportion of non- 
municipal members in the Association. The new section 
will, it is hoped, not only tend to correct this disproportion, 
but may be the means of bringing together the two classes 
of library workers, the distinction between which is unneces- 
sarily marked. 


Work in a College Library.—Mr. Peppiette’s paper, 
published in this number, contains some suggestive remarks 
upon the subject of the preceding paragraph. Work in 
university and similar libraries, as he points out, is bound 
to differ in some respects from that in public libraries; but 
the fundamental practice is the same, and the existing dis- 
tinction between the two is one merely of custom, and may 
profitably give place to a more frequent interchange of 
workers. We are reminded of Mr. Peddie’s paper on the 
“administrative chaos” in English libraries, read before the 
L.A. and the L.A.A., in which was emphasized the difficulty 
to a librarian of progressing from one kind of library to 
another. We think that the new work of the L.A.A. may 
well lead to the much needed changes. 


The Easter School in Holland, 1913.—In the last 
number of the Journal we published the first official adver- 
tisement of the Holiday School and Excursion in the Cities and 
Libraries of Holland. We have pleasure in saying that the 
arrangements are well in hand, and that there is every 
promise of the outing proving to be of immense interest, 


and quite equal to the preceding Easter schools. It is pro- 
posed, if possible, to issue a complete Programme of 
Arrangements at an early date, from which enquirers can 
obtain full particulars of the places to be visited, the exact 
cost, &c. As Easter is earlier in the New Year, we hope 
that all who intend to take advantage of the excursion may 
take the opportunity of making early preparations. 

The L.A.A. Library.—It will be seen from the “ Work 
of the Council” paragraph, that the Library of the Associa- 
tion is to be removed from the home that it has occupied so 
long in the St. Martin’s branch of the Westminster Public 
Libraries, to the Islington Central Library. This step has 
been rendered necessary by the limits of space at the St. 
Martin’s Library. At the last Council Meeting Miss Olive E. 
Clarke was appointed Honorary Librarian, and her well- 
known enthusiasm in library matters leads us to believe the 
collection will prosper in her care. Our warmest thanks are 
due to Mr. Frank Pacy, the Chief Librarian of Westminster, 
for the long hospitality he has given the Library; and 
especially to our retiring Librarian, Mr. A. H. Carter, who 
has served the Association since its beginning, and to whom 
we owe so much of the present satisfactory state of the 
collection. It is proposed to issue a catalogue jointly with 
the Library Association as soon as possible. Our readers 
are reminded that all the professional works reviewed in our 
pages find their way into the Library. 

Close of Volume IX.—The present issue of the Library 
Assistaiit concludes the ninth volume, and, as is customary, 
a title-page and index to the volume is included with it. We 
take this opportunity of wishing to all our members and 
readers, and to all who are interested in librarianship a most 
enjoyable Christmastide. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE CHEAP BOOK.* 


By Norman TRELIVING, of the Leeds Central Reference 
Library. 

Whether it is a matter for regret or otherwise, it cannot 
be denied that the success of a library’s work is mostly 
gauged by the increase or decrease of its issues, “ as com- 
pared with those of the previous year.’ From time to 
time various causes are put forward to “ those in authority 
over us” to account for such decreases as occur (reasons 


*Paper read before a Mceting of the Library Assistants’ Association at 
24, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C., November 13th, 1912. 
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for increases are never asked for), and these are mostly of 
an ephemeral character. Improvement in trade, excess of 
weather, good or bad, a general election, a coronation, a 
less number of days open “ than in the corresponding month 
of last year,” and other happenings of a similar nature are 
in turn quoted as accountable for a falling off in a library’s 
business returns. That decreased issues are attributed to 
such causes we all know, and it is equally a matter of 
common knowledge that as soon as such passing concerns 
are over, the matter is re-adjusted, and a following period 
shows something like a corresponding increase. ~ Rise and 
fall,” “ebb and flow,” “swing of the pendulum,” call it what 
you will, the experience is a familiar one and in no way 
calculated to give us serious pause. 

Of late years, however, a new influence has become 
operative, which, unlike those I have referred to, has, in a 
common phrase, “come to stay.” The enterprise of certain 
publishers has placed within the reach of everyone, the 
choicest things of the world’s literature, so that we can 
obtain for our complete possession a variety, an increasing 
variety, from “ The Love of a Lifetime,” for 44d., to the 
Classics of Greece and our own Elizabethans at 1/- net. 
The sale of these cheap books, according to their publishers’ 
returns (returns which I accept as trustworthy) has reached 
a remarkable figure, and shows evident signs of being on the 
increase rather than on the decrease. Many thousands of 
volumes, attractive alike in appearance, subject matter, 
author, and price, are yearly passing into the possession of 
the general public. 

The sceptic will at once ask “ But are they read?” and 
then go on to contend that the mere sale of the books proves 
nothing beyond the fact that they change hands, and that 
any effects from the reading of them are either negligible or 
nil. To such an opinion I am entirely opposed, the evidence 
of the eye supporting my position. In tram-car, bus, railway 
train; on the beach, the promenade, the pier, and in the 
park, the cheap volume is to be seen on every side, its 
owner deep in its contents, frequently to the extent of being 
oblivious to all else. Let us grant then that many cheap 
books are bought, and that they are read, and neglect as 
inconsequent the purchases of those individuals who buy 
books as they would buy coal scuttles or sofa cushions—as 
part of the house’s furnishing. Now the point of interest to 
us, as librarians, lies, not in the enormous sales, but in their 
possible effect on the public library. It would seem that 
this may be either of two distinct things; or, it may be a 
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third which partakes of the characters of both. It may 
mean (1) that the number of books issued from public 
libraries has seriously declined; (2) that a new reading 
public has been created; (3) that there has been a com- 
bination of partial decline and creation of more readers. 

In the first case, an examination of a number of annual 
reports does not show either in specific cases or in any 
aggregate that might be compiled, such a decline in issues 
as can be attributed to any influence so widespread as the 
one under consideration. Decreases there are, but their 
nature and extent do not warrant anyone ignorant of local 
conditions in saying that they are the result of anything but 
the influence of the particular circumstances of the libraries 
where they occur—plus perhaps a little something else. In 
the second case, the creation of new readers, it is difficult to 
form an opinion from ascertained fact. We are therefore 
driven back upon such conclusions as we can draw from 
personal knowledge, and from such meagre facts as are 
obtainable. As to personal knowledge, it must be within 
the experience of us all that readers are naturally readers, 
and that non-readers are difficult subjects to convert in any- 
thing like large numbers. Is it likely then, that the mere 
publishing of books, attractive as they may be in the 
particulars I have indicated, though they pour from the 
press in thousands per annum, and may be possessed without 
trouble and at a minimum of cost, is in itself an influence 
for the conversion of the Philistine? That is one of the 
questions upon which I hope to obtain an expression of 
opinion. 

Coming to the third point, the combination of declined 
issues and new readers, it may be that, on the evidence 
available at present we approach here nearest to the truth. 
Possibly it will be argued that reading opportunity is not 
elastic, and that, something strong by way of stimulus 
would be necessary to induce the average person to read 
more books than he has been in the habit of reading, such 
stimulus not being present in the mere publication of cheap 
books. On the other hand, it can be urged that to a man 
who has the reading habit, and such a man bulks largely in 
our considerations, only further opportunity is necessary to 
make him increase, even by doubling or trebling, the number 
of books he reads. Such opportunity is afforded by the 
lessening in size and weight of the new volume, and to such 
a man its handy size, allowing of its being carried forwards 
and backwards in the daily journey to and from business, or 
anywhere else where its owner may be going, adds other 
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chances for reading to those that have existed in the past; 
for the bulkier volume of the lending library rendered its 
being carried about a matter of discomfort in the majority 
of cases. So, too, the element of cheapness has permitted 
more books to be bought for the same outlay as before, so 
that whereas formerly an occasional purchase was all he 
could afford, he can now keep up a regular increase to his 
own collection at no more cost. 

At this point I will leave the question of its effect upon 
library issues and turn for a little to another side of the 
new influences’ possible effect. I have pointed out that the 
coming of the cheap book has placed within the reach of 
every man something which, in a general way, was not 
possible to him before. From this there opens up an 
avenue for the public library’s activity whose absence is 
often and bitterly regretted, and to whose coming some 
librarians look forward as to the millennium. It is not in the 
purpose or scope of this paper to raise a discussion on the 
place of fiction in the stock of a public library, or whether it 
should have a place there at all or not: but I cannot, in 
considering our subject, avoid areference. The founders of 
the public library movement had for their object the provision 
for the general public of something which it was desirable that 
they should have, but which they themselves had not the means 
of procuring. The cheap book has largely done away with 
the difficulties which these pioneers worked to abolish, with 
the result that it is now possible for the public library to 
cease to add fiction to its stock, and to work with more 
concentration of effort on purely educational lines, without 
anyone being a loser by the change. 

Wherever librarians meet in conference there is much 
talk of the library as an educational institution. Whether 
the claim for its being such arises merely from a desire to 
put our profession in a more dignified position, or whether 
there is a genuine wish for library results to take a defi- 
nitely educational shape I am not prepared to say, but what 
I do urge is that if it is to be that clearly cut educational 
influence which it is claimed it may be, the public library 
must decide upon a definite policy in this matter (a thing it 
lacks at present), discarding the purchase of fiction (except 
in a few instances), and seek by the acquiring of books 
whose price renders them prohibitive to the majority, to 
serve the community by deliberately pursuing educational 
methods. Such a proceeding anterior to the coming of the 
new book was impossible without inflicting hardship on its 
supporters, but that day is gone and the opportunity for 
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work more beneficial to the community and more dignified 
to ourselves is lying to hand ready to be grasped. 

One other point I would glance at, and that is the 
question of the purchase of cheap books by libraries. 
Whether they should buy them or not local considerations 
must decide. Many volumes of material and get up quite 
good enough for many lending library purposes are to be 
had at low cost, and in libraries where every item of 
expenditure has to be considered, that is in most libraries, 
such books might very well find a place. 

These are a few of the ideas that have arisen through 
the coming of a new influence in the world of books, and | 
put them forward, not as one who would pronounce a 
judgment, but as inviting criticism and a free expression of 
the opinions of others. 


[A discussion followed in which Mr. W. G. CHAMBERS (Woolwich) 
referred to the number of non-public library readers, and said that sight was 
too often lost of other literary influences than those provided by libraries 
He did not think that cheap books appreciably affected library issues. They 
led to an improvement in the reading habit not necessarily to its increase 
They had banished the penny dreadful. The scare about the decrease of 
public library issues was merely a scare; it was attributable to many possible 
causes, not only to the cheap book. Even with a cheaper range of literature 
few men could possess all the books they required, and the public library 
would still perform its function. Mr. H. Groom (Harlesden) quoted as his 
own experience two cases which he contended proved the adverse effect of 
cheap books on public library issues. Miss RuTH BLACKWELL (Chelsea) 
thought that the cheap book, with its flimsiness and wantof wearing qualities, 
was good in that it would cause books of small worth to disappear rapidly 
Mr. PIPER (Brighton) held that the public library gave impetus to the sale 
of cheap books; and that the librarian might frequently serve his public by a 
complete familiarity with the various series of such. Mr. G 


R. BOLTON 
(Stoke-Newington) emphasized the increasing difficult 


of obtaining standard 
novels for replacement purposes, and thought that in time librarians must fall 
back upon thecheapedition for their supply of classic fiction. Mr.F. E. SANDRY 
(West Ham) intimated that although the cheap book would find place in the 
libraries, it should be a better form of it physically than was now usual. Miss 
(). E. CLARKE (Islington) also held thatthe publication of the cheap book did not 
affect issues. As a reader she herself never purchased a book which she had 
not already read from a public library, and she believed this to he the case 
with many book-buyers. As a lover of literature she rejoiced in the cheap 
classic of pure literature as it would lessen the appreciation for inferior authors 
Mr. H. G. HAYNE (Hornsey) said cheap publications would enable public 
libraries to increase their stocks. A valuable feature of some cheap series 

The Home University Library, and the Cambridge Manuals, for instances 

were the bibliographies they contained. Miss E. GERARD (Worthing) said 
her experience led her to believe that the average cheap classic was 
physically unsuited to public library circulation ; its average life was only a 
few months. It was pointed out that the ‘‘ Everyman Series '’ was issued as 
regards certain volumes on superior paper in reinforced bindings and pigskin 
suitable for library use THE PRESIDENT (Mr. Henry T. Coutts) ia 
summing up said one publisher had affirmed that these books were reducing 
our fiction issues, and quoted in support of his argument an annual sale of 
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500,000 such works. The figures, the President said, were ridiculous as a 
contention seeing that one large public library—say Manchester—would issue 
more than this number in a year, and compared with the millions issued from 
public libraries they were insignificant. In replying to the discussion, MR. 
SAYERS deprecated the attack on inferior fiction, and believed the tendency of 
the penny dreadful was distinctly moral. He more emphatically deprecated 
the indiscriminate buying of small cheap books such as were increasing 
in number to-day. | 


SOME FEATURES OF WORK IN A COLLEGE LIBRARY. 


By Eric A. Peppiette, of the Birmingham University 
Libraries. 

There are many points of difference between work in 
a college, or university, and a public library. The college 
library meets the needs of a limited class of readers, while 
the public library caters for all, as far as its means will 
permit. This question of readers determines the different 
lines of administration followed in these two institutions. 
The frequenters of a college or university library may be 
roughly divided into two classes:—(1) ordinary students, 
(2) research students and members of the teaching staff. 
The college library best meets the needs of these readers 
when formed on special lines. It is not the function of the 
college library to provide text books required by the ordin- 
ary student, as, to a certain extent, he is looked upon to 
provide these himself; neither is it its province to compete 
with the public library in providing literature of a general 
kind for its readers. Its first duty is to provide a strong 
collection of the best books dealing with the subjects 
included in the college curriculum. Such books form the 
working tools of the first class of readers, the ordinary 
students, and are also much used by the teaching staff. In 
order to aid the second class of readers, research students 
and members of the teaching staff who direct research 
work, it is necessary to have all the chief scientific mono- 
graphs, a representative collection of bibliographies, and 
a large and comprehensive selection of scientific periodical 
literature. Without these last two items research work is 
impossible. The sets of periodicals consist of transactions 
and proceedings of the learned societies of the world, and 
the leading journals devoted to special branches of know- 
ledge. It is important that such files of periodicals should 
be complete, and that they should be acquired not only in 


*Paper read before the Midland Branch of the Library Assistants’ Association 
at Birmingham Central Library, on September 18th, 1912. 
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the better known European, but in such languages as Dutch, 
Swedish, Scandinavian, Japanese, etc., as often much infor- 
mation can be gathered from the latter which is not 
contained in the former. Some idea of the immensity of 
this class of literature may be gained from a glance through 
the catalogue of scientific periodicals housed in the Univer- 
sity College of London library, issued only a few months 
ago. 

But other books are needed in the college library 
besides those dealing with the various courses of study and 
those used by research workers. The majority of college 
readers are earnest students who read outside their set 
courses. All their reading is done with the object of 
acquiring knowledge, so that they may be better fitted for 
the positions they are to occupy in the world when college 
life is over. Naturally there is little call for fiction of the 
merely ephemeral kind, but there is always a demand for 
the masterpieces of English and foreign literature, volumes 
of essays, biographies, the works of modern dramatists and 
good general books on various subjects. It is in the choice 
of such books that the college librarian has an opportunity 
of guiding his readers, for you will agree with me that 
guidance is necessary even amongst the best books, if they 
are to be read in such sequence that the fullest benefit is to 
be obtained from them. Members of the staff also do a lot 
of general reading, and often the librarian is able to offer 
them advice outside their own particular subjects. Of 
course the professor or lecturer is always an authority on 
the literature of his department of knowledge, and willingly 
offers suggestions and counsel regarding the best works to 
purchase. This is a great advantage to the college librarian 
which is not enjoyed by his municipal confréres. 

The question of duplication of popular books is an 
acute one in college as in public libraries. Often a run will 
be caused on a particular book by a professor or lecturer 
mentioning it in the lecture room. Such demands are 
usually temporary, so it is unwise to duplicate. The way of 
surmounting this difficulty in the University of Birmingham 
library is to endeavour to obtain notice beforehand through 
members of the teaching staff, of books that are likely to be 
in demand. These are then removed from the open shelves, 
and are only available on application to an assistant, 
and on promising to return such books as soon as finished 
with. By this method it is comparatively easy to prevent 
any student monopolising a book for an undue length of 
time, and the book is always to hand for another reader 
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when not in use. Duplication of books that are likely to be 
of permanent interest is carried out, but even this is done 
with caution. Scientific books which soon become out of 
date are seldom duplicated, but new editions are purchased 
as soon as issued. 

The methods of classification in vogue in college 
libraries are numerous. In some, the collections are 
arranged in broad sections corresponding to the subjects 
taught in the college. The utility of this arrangement is 
doubtful, as it often leads to locating books on the same 
subject in different places. In others, the ordinary classi- 
fication schemes that are in most general use have been 
adopted, with extensions in almost all cases. Minute sub- 
division of main classes is essential in a college library, 
where, as a rule, open access is granted to almost all the 
collection, and where the literature on certain subjects often 
assumes tremendous proportions. Many libraries which 
contain large special collections have devised their own 
classification schemes. In some colleges where professors 
take an interest in the work, they have arranged the books 
dealing with their own departments of learning, and continue 
to locate new books as received. 

The percentage of readers who do not personally use 
the college library is so small as to be not worth con- 
sideration, so there is little need for a printed catalogue. A 
complete classified catalogue in card or sheaf form, giving 
full bibliographical particulars, and furnished with good 
indexes, usually meets all requirements. There is no doubt 
as to the superiority of the classified over the dictionary 
form of catalogue for a library which is used by students 
only. 

The departmental or seminar libraries of a college consist 
of small collections of works which are in constant use by 
various Classes attached to a department. These collections 
are generally located in the department to which they 
belong. In some colleges all the books placed in the 
departmental libraries are duplicates of those contained in 
the main library; in others the books in the departments 
are only on loan from the main library for as long as they 
are in active use; while some of the departmental libraries 
are housed in the same building as the main library, only 
kept separate from the general collection. The questions of 
the location of departmental libraries and their adminis- 
tration, have for many years caused much difference of 
opinion between college librarians and the governing bodies 
of departments. However, there is one common sense 
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principle upon which most librarians are agreed, and that is 
the advantage of central administration. When not managed 
from the main library, departmental libraries are often 
placed under the control of a professor, who is given a sum 
of money for the purchase of books, and carte-blanche in the 
spending of it. The professor being a busy man has little 
time to devote to the library, and as he is generally ignorant 
of the fundamental principles of librarianship, the collection 
under his charge is usually, to say the least, disorderly. 
Again, under this system expenditure is often wasteful, as 
books are often purchased which are of little use to the 
students for whom the library is intended. With centraliz- 
ation this state of affairs is altered. Departmental collections 
are properly classified and catalogued, on a system uniform 
with that of the main library, so that students may use 
either with equal ease. Trained assistance is always 
available, and economy is effected in the purchase of books. 
Probably there never will be uniformity of practice in 
colleges with regard to the administration of departmental 
libraries, as local conditions must always determine what 
system shall be adopted. For instance, in colleges like 
those found in the United States of America, where the 
various departments are located in separate blocks, often 
some considerable distance from each other, the need for 
good departmental libraries is keenly felt, while in colleges 
where all the departments are contained under one roof, 
departmental libraries can be dispensed with without much 
inconvenience to anyone. There is one great drawback to 
departmental libraries, and that is if students can find all 
the books they require for their courses there, many of them 
will not trouble to seek a wider acquaintance with literature 
in the general library. In order to combat this tendency to 
neglect the main library, departmental collections should be 
confined to books which are absolutely necessary for current 
work in the departments only. 

Although college libraries are primarily intended for 
the purposes of reference and study, books are lent out to 
qualified persons under certain conditions. Reference 
books such as encyclopaedias and dictionaries, and very 
valuable works are never loaned; also current numbers of 
periodicals are not allowed to be taken from the library. It 
is the general custom for borrowers to sign a voucher for 
each book borrowed, which is handed back to them on the 
return of the book. A record of all borrowing transactions 
is kept in a register. Privileges of borrowing are generally 
granted to all registered students and to members of the 
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staff. The number of books a person may borrow is regu- 
lated according to his standing in the college, a professor 
being allowed to borrow more than a lecturer, a lecturer 
more than a graduate, anda graduate more than an under- 
graduate. The following particulars will give an idea of the 
regulations governing borrowing in force in the various 
colleges. The University of Liverpool allows registered 
day students to borrow three volumes ata time and keep 
them for a fortnight, while members of the teaching staff 
and of convocation, and research students, may borrow 
twelve volumes each for a period not exceeding one month. 
Members of learned societies meeting at the university, and 
members of the learned professions are allowed to use the 
library upon obtaining special permission and on payment of 
two guineas. Such permits must be renewed each session. 
Under special circumstances free admission is granted. 
Persons removing books from the library without per- 
mission are fined ten shillings, and students in possession of 
more than three books at one time are fined half-a-crown, 
while a fine of one penny per day is charged for each book 
overdue. Defaulters are excluded from the privileges of 
borrowing. In the University of Sheffield professors and 
registered students are allowed to borrow books for 
fourteen days. Before the last day of the session all books 
must be returned, or a penalty of one shilling per volume is 
imposed, which is increased to half-a-crown for each volume 
kept more than a month after the end of the session. 
Persons not connected with the university are allowed to 
use the library on payment of five shillings if they obtain 
special permission from the library committee. Students of 
the University of Manchester have to pay an entrance fee 
to the library of ten shillings on entering the university. 
They are allowed to borrow books for one week and may 
secure renewal for another week if desired. If books are 
not returned within two days after a notification has been 
received that they are required, a fine of sixpence per day 
is charged. The teaching staff may not borrow more than 
twenty volumes, while students are limited to three. In 
our own University of Birmingham students are allowed to 
borrow one volume at a time for a period of fifteen days, on 
signing a voucher and getting it countersigned by a member 
of the teaching staff. Renewals for another fifteen days 
may be effected if the book is not required by others. 
Members of the teaching staff may borrow any reasonable 
number of books, no definite limit being fixed. As no 
system of fines exists, books are often kept beyond the 
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stipulated time. Students who do not return books regu- 
larly are not allowed to take others out. There is no doubt 
that being able to borrow any number of books is a great 
advantage to the teaching staff, although this practice often 
penalises other readers. The small borrowing privileges 
granted to students, lead to much surreptitious borrowing, 
many books thus borrowed often being on permanent loan. 

A point that may be of interest to public librarians is 
the accessibility of books contained in college libraries to the 
public. Most colleges grant the use of the library to a 
certain section of the public, but usually a money payment 
has to be made and special permission obtained from some 
college official or committee, which means much waste of 
time before books can be consulted. There is need of some 
system of co-operation between college and public libraries 
whereby users of the public libraries wishing to gain 
admittance to college libraries may do so with the least 
possible delay. Where a college library and a_ public 
library exist in the same district, or within reasonable 
distance of each other, a complete catalogue of the college 
library might be kept at the central reference library. A 
reader applying for a work that is not in the reference 
library but is in the college library, might obtain a ticket 
from the reference librarian recommending him to the 
college librarian as a fit person to use the library. Of 
course, the applicant would have to fill in a form giving 
necessary particulars, and undertake to obey the regulations 
in force in the college. Some arrangement would have to 
be arrived at between the college and public librarian with 
regard to any damage that might be done by outside persons 
using the college library, but I am inclined to think that little 
trouble would be experienced in this direction, as members 
of the public would probably take greater care of the books 
than the students themselves. The public libraries might 
also be of assistance to colleges by providing copies of text 
books required by students and placing them in the lending 
departments. They might also grant special borrowing 
facilities to college students. Members of college teaching 
staffs would, no doubt, willingly assist public libraries’ book 
selection committees if approached in the right manner. 
The value of the experience of such men in this kind of 
work cannot be overestimated. These are only a few of 
the ways in which public and college libraries might join 
hands to their mutual advantage. 

In conclusion I should like to say a few words about the 
present state of college libraries and their staffs. There 
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are many college libraries, especially some of those in the 
United States of America, that are handsomely provided 
for, and are thus able to carry out their functions properly. 
But as with public so with college libraries in this country, 
some are flourishing and performing good work, while 
others are hardly capable of existence. True, it is not the 
rate limit that handicaps these latter, but the slowness of the 
authorities to recognise the library as the very soul of the 
institution. Without a good collection of books, properly 
housed, arranged, catalogued and administered so that the 
best work may be obtained from them, the finest lectures 
are of little avail, for it is well known that a student gains 
more solid knowledge from work at his books than from 
attending lectures and addresses. The lack of a good 
library also puts students to needless expense and much 
inconvenience. College authorities who neglect their library 
by cutting down its appropriation to a minimum and paying 
its staff badly, are practising false economy. Some day 
they will be rudely awakened to this fact when they compare 
the state of their library with that of other colleges, and 
see that the cost of making it complete and up-to-date will 
be far greater than if they had followed a more liberal 
policy from the first. Of course, in some cases this slow- 
ness of recognition is entirely the fault of the librarian, who 
has failed to grasp opportunities of creating enthusiasm for 
his department amongst the members of his committee and 
the governors of his college. Fortunately the days of such 
untrained librarians are over, and authorities are beginning 
to recognize the value of the highly trained professional 
man. I[ am firmly convinced of the usefulness of the 
Library Association certificates to college librarians and 
assistants, especially as there is a tendency on the part of 
the examiners in some sections to include questions bearing 
particularly on college library practice. I think that the 
qualifications for the full diploma should consist of a 
knowledge of library work generally, i.e., municipal and non- 
municipal, so that the certificates would be equally valued in 
any large library. Such a scheme of examination would 
enable librarians in different kinds of institutions to get a 
general insight into the work of other libraries. This would 
do much to bring about uniformity of practice and 
co-operation between them. 

The proposed report of this Association on non- 
municipal libraries, will probably reveal a peculiar state of 
affairs, and I am looking forward to its publication with 
interest. I trust that this report, seconded by the energies 
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of the executive of the Association, will do as much good 
for assistants in non-municipal libraries as the first report 
has done for those employed in public libraries. 


THE NEW TEXT-BOOK. 


When the history of librarianship comes to be written impartially it will 
be recorded that the two names having most influence in our day are those 
of Melvil Dewey and James Duff Brown. The former as an initiator, inventor 
and organiser of a kind as rare as valuable; the latter as a co-ordinator, 
teacher, and skilful impersonal writer. We say impersonal, because, while 
every line Mr. Brown writes is aslucid as a pane of clear glass, there is a 
lack of that dominant egotism, that ‘‘ do-not-forget-that-I-invented-this '’ turn 
of mind, if we may so call it, with which lesser men compensate for their 
deficiencies. The man who has done more for librarianship than any other 
in the British Isles seems to care little for one’s personal view of him; and 
yet, every library student for the last decade has learned his art from Mr. 
Brown, or those whom Mr. Brown has taught, even when—as is sometimes 
the case—these students assume independence. This may seem an unusual way 
of opening a notice of this latest and important work by Mr. Brown; but 
it is well to recall to certain recent dealers in trivialities the facts they are 
pleased to overlook, 

‘*The Manual of Library Economy and Shelf Arrangement,’ which our 
author published in 1898, consisted of five chapters of closely condensed 
material covering a brief for classification ; a description of the classification 
of knowledge; a history of the development of bibliographical and _nota- 
tional classification ; and a discussion of classified libraries and catalogues. 
As an appendix to these, appeared the author’s simple and—nowadays—his- 
torically interesting Adjustable Classification scheme. This reminds us that 
Mr. Brown has been the inventor of three entirely distinct schemes of classi- 
fication, all of which have been applied successfully to libraries : a record, we 
venture to think, no other can show. 

The work now before us is in its first half not only a revision and 
expansion of the ‘‘ Manual; ’’ it is practically a new treatise on the subject. 
Six chapters are devoted to classification, commencing with a historical 
conspectus of theoretical classifications of science. This is not to be com- 
pared with the exhaustive treatment in Flint’s Classification of the 
Sciences ; indeed a treatment in any way comparable to Flint's, with its 
minutiae and philosophical subtleties, would be unsuitable in a comprehensive 
manual. Mr. Brown endeavours to reach the root of things, by introducing 
the classification of the Mosaic cosmology as the first of schemes. He then 
describes the schemes which may be regardeG as landmarks in the study; 
those of Aristotle, Porphyry, Roger Bacon, the much more important scheme 
of Francis Bacon, and those of Locke, Comte, Coleridge, Spencer, and 


Pearson. A comparative paradigm of these and modern bibliographical 
schemes completes the chapter; which as a whole is prefaced by a few 
pages on the value and scope of classification, with useful definitions. A 
brief second chapter is devoted to practical classification applied to science, in 


t 
which the botanical schemes of Linnaeus, Jussieu, Bentham, and Engler, the 
zoological schemes of Carpenter, Lydekker, Hertwig, and of the great Cuvier, 
are discussed. This is sufficient as a sample, but we confess we should have 
liked some reference in detail to Mendeljeft's classification of chemistry, and 


Brown, James Duff, Library Classification and Cataloguing. 12 + 261 pp. Illus. 
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that most perfect natural system, the classification of crystals. Mr. Brown, 
however, deliberately disclaims completeness in this section. Book schemes 
without notations form the subject of the third chapter, in which the author 
shows that many of the original schemes were merely arrangements of 
booksellers’ lists, from that of Aldus to that of Brunet. The most important 
schemes described are those of Gesner, Brunet and the British Museum, 
while that most fully described is the curious scheme of Edward Edwards. 
This chapter also includes Smith's scheme, which, as it possesses a notation 
—withal a weird and clumsy one—should have been discussed in the next 
chapter. Chapter four is the longest in the book and describes lucidly the 
Harris scheme of 1870, from which Dewey drew the suggestion of his famous 
scheme ; the first hundred divisions of Dewey with examples of its division ; 
an account of book numbers; a defence of the specific index—which is 
plausible enough but is contradicted by experience—and outlines of the 
Expansive, Rational, Hartwig’s, the Adjustable, Library of Congress and 
Subject schemes, besides many minor systems. The account of the Brussels 
Expansion of Dewey is rather brief but sufficiently clear within its limits 
The next chapter, five, is a valuable and entirely new discussion of the 
application of schemes, with methods of writing class marks on books and 
class, tier and shelf guides. It omits any directions as to factors determining 
the placing of books.* The treatise on classification is completed by a 
discussion of ‘‘ Classification and Cataloguing,’’ which we have no hesitation 
in ranking with Mr. Richardson's second chapter in his ‘‘ Classification’’ and 
Mr. Jast’s ‘‘Library Classification ’’ in Greenwood’s ‘‘ Library Year Book, 
1900-01,'’ as one of the three best contributions to the study in English. 

Classification is the basis of librarianship, but possibly the ‘‘ Manual of 
Library Cataloguing,’’ which forms the second half of our book, will find 
more student readers than the first. A brief introduction enumerates the 
principal codes, and the author proceeds to expound a course of simple rules 
closely akin to the A.L.A. and L.A. Rules on all the main cataloguing 
entries. A chapter then discusses impartially the various forms of catalogue, 
and this is illustrated by pages reproduced in miniature facsimile from 
typical printed catalogues, class lists, and bulletins—an innovation of con- 
siderable value with which some critics have found fault on the unreasonable 
plea that the reproductions should be of the same size as the originals. 
Manuscript catalogues, as the sheaf and card, come in for adequate des- 
cription and illustration from actual catalogues; and the work concludes 
with a chapter on ‘‘ Mechanical Methods of Displaying Catalogues."’ 
Appendices include lists of books on and aids to classification and cata- 
loguing ; a glossary—which is we fear quite inadequate; a table of book 
sizes ; a discussion of dates; a list of centres of printing; and a page of 
‘* Printer’s Corrections.’’ The index is sufficient. 

The omissions of the work are on the theoretical side. Theory is 
omitted because the author thinks that ‘‘the whole basis of classification is 
composed of opinion formed to correspond with the mental constitution of 
different individuals.'’ This, we fear, is a mere begging of the question 
Then, as we have indicated, the work does not teach one how to apply 
schemes to books, which, in view of the nature of the work, is a much more 
serious defect. Otherwise, the work is admirable, clear, concise, suggestive ; 
a boon to all teachers and students of these two sections of our syllabus, but 
especially to those who deal with classification. On the physical side it is 
uniform with the first edition of ‘‘ The Manual of Library Economy,"’ is well 
printed on good paper, and well-bound. 

W.C.B.S. 

This ground is being covered systematically for the first time in a series of articles 
appearing in The Library Association Record (November, 1912, et seq.), on “A Short 


Course in Practical Classification with Special Reference to the Decimal and Subject 
Schemes.” 
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NOTABLE PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


Home University Lisprary of Modern Knowledge. Each 
256 pages. Williams and Norgate. One shilling net. 


The number of new works introductory to various departments of know- 
ledge being published by Messrs. Williams and Norgate, under the editorship 
of Prof. Gilbert Murray, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, and Professors J. Arthur 
Thomson and W. T. Brewster, has now reached sixty. The latest volumes, 
in addition to those reviewed separately, include ‘‘ Warfare in Britain,’’ by 
Hilaire Belloc, an account of how and where great battles have been fought on 
British soil ; ‘‘ The Making of the Earth,’’ by Prof. J. W. Gregory, illustrated 
by sketch maps and diagrams, which describes the origin of the earth and 
changes in its surface and structure until the first appearance of life; 
‘*Ethics,’’ by G. E. Moore, the lecturer in moral science in Cambridge 
University ; and ‘‘ Master Mariners,’’ by J. R. Spears, which tells of the 
romance of the sea, great voyagesof discovery, naval battlesand the development 
of the ship from the ancient times till to-day. Other volumes are Prof. B. W. 
Bacon's ‘‘ Making of the New Testament'’; Prof. A. Keith's ‘‘ The Human 
Body’’; Prof. Gisbert Kaff’s ‘‘ Electricity’’; Prof. S. J. Chapman’s 
‘* Political Economy,’’ which is a simple explanation in the light of economic 
thought, prefaced by a short sketch of economic study since Adam Smith ; 
and Mrs. Creighton’s ‘‘ Missions: Their Rise and Development.’’ We may 
also mention of the former ten volumes, Lord Hugh Cecil's ‘*‘ Conservatism ’’; 
Prof. W. Somerville’s ‘‘ Agriculture,’’ a general survey comprising the 
latest laboratory research work; Prof. J. G. McKendrick’s ‘‘ Principles of 
Physiology "’; F. Soddy's ‘*‘ Matter and Energy’’; Mrs. Rhys Davids’ 
‘*Buddhism’'; Prof. F. L. Paxson’s ‘‘ American Civil War’'’; W. 
McDougall's ‘‘ Psychology: the Study of Behaviour,’' an excellent non- 
technica! handling of a difficult subject; and Principal W. B. Selbie's 
‘*Nonconformity ; Its Origin and Progress.’’ 


Ker, Prof. W. P. English Literature: Mediaeval. Home 
University Library. 


The literary volumes of the Home University Library are among the best, 
and we can confidently recommend Prof. Ker’s book on mediaeval literature to 
students of English literature commencing to read for the Library Association 
examinations. It forms a more than worthy companion to the volume on 
‘* English Literature: Modern,’’ reviewed in our February number, and deals 
with the influence of foreign literature on our own; the Anglo-Saxon and 
Middle English periods; the romances, songs and ballads, comic poetry, 
sermons and histories in verse and prose; with a final chapter on Chaucer. 
There is a valuable ‘‘ note on books.”’ 


SmitH, L. Pearsatt. The English Language. Home 
University Library. 


This volume is a masterly introduction to the study of the language, 
giving the respective influences of ‘‘ language and history’’ and “‘ language 
and thought’’ and the development of English from its various sources. 
We cannot do better than refer our readers to the review of this and the 
preceding volume which appeared in The Athenaeum for May 4th, 1912, p 495. 
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TRENT, W. P., AND ERSKINE, JOHN. Great Writers of 
America. Home University Library. 


American literature, although in the most liberal sense being over three 
hundred years old, strictly speaking dates from Benjamin Franklin’s 
‘* Autobiography ’’ which was written at the close of the eighteenth century. 
The present volume deals with the principal writers from that time down to 
Mark Twain, with separate chapters oh the transcendentalists, the New 
England poets and the historians. The authors of the book are professors of 
English literature and language in Columbia University, and two of the 
foremost authorities on the subject 


PROCEEDINGS. 
LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
SOUTH COAST BRANCH.—INAUGURAL MEETING. 


The first meeting of the newly-constituted South Coast Branch was held 
at the Eastbourne Central Public Library, on Friday, 18th October, by kind 
permission of the Eastbourne Public Libraries Committee. There was a 
good attendance, 2+ members and friends being present. The local arrange- 
ments were in the capable hands of Mr. J. H. Hardcastle, Librarian, 
Eastbourne, and Mr. Councillor J. C. Wright, Chairman of the Eastbourne 
Public Libraries Committee, who did everything in their power to give the 
members a hearty reception In the afternoon, by kind invitation of Mr. 
Hardcastle, we enjoyed a delightful drive by way of Beachy Head, through 
the lovely Paradise Drive, Victoria Drive, Willingdon, and Hampden Park, 
back to the library. Here the company were entertained to tea by Mr. Coun 
Wright. An inspection of the library was then made, after which the 
meeting took place, Coun. Wright being in the Chair. 

In a few well-chosen words the Chairman opened the proceedings, 
urging upon his hearers the importance of their work as librarians. He told 
them never to be depressed by the sight of books, but to love them, the 
insides as well as the outsides. Their power as librarians was great; they 
had a great influence which was often unconscious. He believed that every 
time they issued a book they had an influence either for good or evil. He had 
a great interest in their work, and he knew as well as they that the people 
wanted educating. He looked forward to the time when people will go to 
public libraries not simply to fetch a book, but to be told which books were 
worth fetching. 

Mr. Ernest Male, Sub-librarian, Brighton (Chairman of the Branch), 
then delivered his inaugural address on Staff Interchange, which appeared 
on page 211 of last month's Library Assistant. 

Mr. A. WEBB (Brighton), in opening the discussion, thought the subject 
should be taken up by the Council of the L.A.A. with the idea of formulating 
a scheme for submission to the Library Association Miss GERARD 
(Worthing) said the idea was excellent in theory, but not in practice. It 
seemed to her that junior assistants would be more benefited than seniors, 
although the salaries of the former were rather against their entertaining the 
idea. She also thought that married assistants would find such a scheme 
impracticable. Mr. R. E. SMITHER (Brighton) thought the idea a good one, 


but considered that the majority could not afford to exchange. He also 
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thought that more uniformity in library administration was desirable before 
such a scheme could work smoothly. Mr. H. MEw (Hove) said that the 
point of view of the public should be considered as there was likely to be some 
confusion consequent on the change of staff. Mr. A.CEcIL PIPER (Brighton) 
favoured the proposal but considered the chief difficulty would be to obtain 
the consent of library committees. He thought that assistants in the smaller 
libraries would have but little chance of exchanging with assistants in large 
libraries as committees would require equal qualifications and experience 
before sanctioning an exchange. It was possible for married assistants, he 
thought, to arrange to exchange houses and so reduce expenses. MR. J. W. 
LISTER (Librarian, Hove) was sorry to see the objections made to the proposal, 
for he found it very alluring. He thought the subject was worthy of further 
consideration, and he would like to see a practical experiment carried out. 
Mr. HARDCASTLE (Librarian, Eastbourne) said that the idea seemed more 
theoretical than practical; the lack of uniformity in library systems was a 
great disadvantage to such a proposal; while the Chairman did not see how 
such a scheme could be carried out. 

Mr. A. MILTON HAMBLYN (Eastbourne) followed with a paper on the 
‘*SELECTION OF PERIODICALS,"’ in which he advocated a good representative 





selection of newspapers and periodicals being exhibited in libraries; not only 
the London and local papers but those from other important centres, as well 
as some foreign and colonial papers. Periodicals should be chosen mainly to 


supplement the booksin the library, as the most up-to-date information is usually 
to be found in the magazines. He advocated great care being taken to select 
only the best, and urged the necessity of a liberal supply of trade and technical 
papers. He was of the opinion that the majority of sectarian periodicals should 
not be taken in public libraries. In concluding his paper, Mr. Hamblyn gavea 
list of the best guides to be used in the selection of periodicals. 

A good discussion was opened by Mr. A. Cecil Piper (Brighton), and 
sustained by Miss Gerard, Messrs. Smither, Male, Webb, Lister, Hardcastle, 
and the Chairman. 

The proceedings closed with hearty votes of thanks to Mr. Male and Mr. 
Hamblyn, to Councillor Wright for his hospitality, and to Mr. Hardcastle 
and his staff for providing such an excellent local programme, and for looking 
after the comfort of their visitors. During the evening a telegram was 
received from the North Eastern Branch, conveying best wishes for the 
success of the new Branch. 

It was announced that the Hon. President of the Branch (Mr. Henry D 
Roberts) has kindly offered the sum of £1 1s. as prizes for the best essays on 
a subject of professional interest (applause). This announcement led Mr 
Councillor Wright to say that he would be pleased to offer another prize of 
10s. 6d. for the best essay on ‘* Modern Poetry.’’ Since the meeting two other 
offers of prizes of 10s. 6d. have been made by Mr. J. W. Lister, Librarian 
(Hove), and Miss M. Frost, Librarian, (Worthing), which will be considered 
by the Committee at their next meeting. Full particulars relating to these 
prizes will appear in these pages. It has also been decided to circulate copies 
of the papers read at the meetings of the Branch among the various libraries 
sending members, so that members unable to be present at the meetings will 
be able to read the papers at their leisure. If it is found that the attendances 
at the meetings drop off in consequence, the circulation of the papers will have 
to be stopped 


NEW MEMBERS. 
MEMBERS: Biggs, C. P., Tottenham; Burgess, Stanley W., West 
Ham; Fairweather, Miss L., Brighton. 


AssociaTE: Blackwell, Miss Ruth, Chelsea 
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NORTH EASTERN BRANCH. 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE, 1911—1912 


RECEIPTS. PAYMENTS 
£ « @ f 1 
Members’ Subscriptions : Proportion of Subscrip 
Members ‘ $1 9) tions sent to Hon 
Associates ... 412 6 Treasurer L.A.A ‘ 711i © 
Hon. Treasurer's Expen 
diture’... ro --- 0 14 104 
Hon. Secretary’s Expen 
diture... eee -» 010 44 
Balance in hand ... om 2 6 3 
Total Receipts ... 10 2 6 Total payments... 10 2 6 





I. BRIGGS, 
Hon. Treasurer. 
Audited and found correct. HARRISON BURGESS, Hon. Auditor 
September 17th, 1912. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
YORKSHIRE BRANCH MEETINGS 
To the Editor of ** The Library Assistant 


DEAR SIR, 

As Hon. Sec. of the Yorks. Branch when the current programme was 
arranged, and being largely responsible for it, I should like to say a word or 
two in reply to Mr. Parsons.* The Beverley mecting was agreed upon with 
the deliberate object of minimising the difficulty of which Mr. Parsons com 
plains. This may sound paradoxical, nevertheless it isso. The whole set of 
meetings were arranged according to a set policy, which has two prominent 
points, viz., to cover new ground, and to cover a sufficiently wide field so 
that all members might have a chance of attending one or two meetings with 
a minimum of expense. The Committee did not expect the younger members 
to travel long distances to attend out of the way meeting but in order to 
promote the interests of librarianship and the branch, the officers were 
prepared to face substantial inroads on their pockets. Since three meetings 
were held in the home district (7.e., Leeds and Bradford), Mr. Parsons’ com 
plaint entirely misses fire. If his suggestion of merely local ‘‘ fellowship ’ 
were generally adopted, I am sure branch interest would rapidly diminish 
from mere sameness and repetition; whilst the outlying localities such as 
Beverley would never be represented at all. Visits to these smaller places 
stimulate interest both in the Branch and in the town visited: it enables the 
local library committees to realize that they are part of a movement, not 
merely serving a local convenience. Under a system of ‘* locality branches 
Beverley would, I suppose, be attached to Hull, so that whilst it might 
expect a visit once in a way from enthusiasts of that town, it could not expect 
much more; whereas, under the existing system, and in the present instance, 





See The Library Assistant, October No., p. 200. 
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some eight or ten members, I believe, journeyed from the Leeds district, one 
of the papers emanating from this source. 
Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR J. HAWKES. 
Aberystwyth, 


October 4th, 1912. 


P.S.—It should be mentioned that the cost of fare to Beverley was not 
so much due to its real distance, but because, to use a Dorset colloquialism, 
‘* it’s a zide off.’’ 


THE WORK OF THE COUNCIL. 


A Meeting of the Council was held at the Bishopsgate Institute, on 
October 23rd, at 8 p.m., the President being in the chair. 

The Non-Municipal Libraries Committee reported that a schedule was 
being drawn up of questions suitable to the enquiry into the condition of ser- 
vice in libraries other than municipal. The Committee was also considering 
the best means of making the Association more attractive to the assistants in 
such libraries. 

It was reported that a Committee of Dutch members, Misses Gebhard 
(Amsterdam), Snouck-Hurgronje (Dordrecht) and Miihlenfeld (Hilversum) 
would make the local arrangements for the 1913 Easter School. 

A gratifying report of the South Coast Branch was received, of the 
election of 13 new members, prizes of £1 1s. and 10s. 6d. offered by Mr. 
H. D. Roberts (Brighton) and Mr. Councillor J. C. Wright (Eastbourne) res- 
pectively for the best essays submitted by the members of the Branch, and of 
a successful Inaugural Meeting at Eastbourne. The Branch also submitted 
the following resolution : 

That this Meeting of the South Coast Branch of the 
L.A.A. has considered the interchange of assistants, 
and desires to record its approval of the proposal, 
and hopes that the Council of the L.A.A. will consider 
the question. 

It was resolved to invite all the Branches to discuss the proposition. 

Resolutions of thanks to Mr. J. Y. W. MacAlister, F.S.A., for his prizes 
in connection with the Paris School, and to Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, F.R.S.L., 
for his prizes (which this year included a special prize awarded to Miss E. 
Gerard, of Worthing) were passed. 

Forty new members were elected, and the Council transacted much 
formal business. 





A Meeting of the Council was held at the Cripplegate Institute on 
Wednesday, 20th November, 1912 ; the President occupied the chair. 

It was resolved to increase the December issue of the Library Assistant 
by 4 pages. 

It was resolved that the Edward Edwards’ Centenary be marked by 
placing a wreath on the grave at Niton in the Isle of Wight ; that the Secretary 
of the Yorkshire Branch be invited to attend the proposed celebration at 
Manchester ; and that a special meeting be held in London, at 24, Bloomsbury 
Square, on December 11th 
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The Non-Municipal Libraries Committee proposed a postponement of 
its enquiry for the present, and it was determined to call together all the non- 
municipal members of the Association, with a view to forming a special section 
of the Association to promote the interestsof such members. This was agreed. 

On the recommendation of the Library Committee, Miss Olive E. Clarke 
was elected Honorary Librarian in place of Mr. A. H. Carter, resigned. It 
was resolved that the Library be housed in future at the Islington Central 
Library, and that special shelving be provided to accommodate the books 

It \ resolved that Mr. H. Rutherford Purnell be the Council's delegate 
to the Yorkshire Branch Annual Meeting on January 9th, 1913 

New Officers and Committee were reported as having been elected to the 
South Wales Branch ; and efforts were reported to revive interest in the Irish 
Branch 

Five new members were elected, and much formal business was transacted 


SOUTH WALES BRANCH: PROGRAMME OF SESSION 1912-13 


1912 
Dec. 11 Lantern Lecture : Our International Excursions: Brussels, Paris, 
Holland. By WYNDHAM MORGAN 
1913. 
Jan. 8. At the Cathays Branch Library. 
Paper: Our Professional Status. By C. SEXTON 
Paper: The Social and Recreative Side of Professional Life. 
D. C. HENRIK-JONES 
Feb. 12. Chairman: Ald. W. J. Trounce, J.P. 
Miscellaneous Recital. By Rev. W. Corvosso Carlyon. 
Mar. 12. Lantern Lecture: The Evolution of the Book By F. C 
BULLOCK. 
April 9. Sixth Annual Meeting. (Election of Officers and Committee). 
May 13. Picnic. (Further particulars later). 
The meetings will be held at the Central Library, Cardiff, unless 
otherwise stated 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF PRINTING. 


Attention is drawn to a series of six Lectures on ‘‘ The History and 
Progress of the Arts of Printing and Bookmaking’’ to be delivered by MR. 
R. A. PEppIE, Librarian of the St. Bride Foundation Typographical 
Library, at the St. Bride Foundation, Bride Lane, London, E.C., on 
Monday evenings at 7.30 p.m., commencing on January 13th, 1913. A 
syllabus can be obtained on application to the lecturer at the above address 
These lectures will be invaluable to students for L.A. Exams. in Section 2 


APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES 


*JEFFERSON, Miss F. M., of the Brighton Public Library, has been 
appointed First Assistant in the Bromley, Kent, Public Library 

*PEPPIETTE, Mr. E. A., of the University Library, Birmingham, has been 
appointed Second Assistant in the Liverpool University Library. 

*“Woop, Mr. D. ELAND, has been promoted to Senior Assistant in the 
Liverpool University Library. 


“Member, L.A.A. 





